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THE HELPING HAND. 



River, generally through Chelten Avenue and Shoe- 
maker's Lane. The drive around the Wissahickon 
is most attractive. Although locally designated a 
"river," it is a mere streamlet, — a gushing stream 
that courses its way through mountainous regions,, 
with a variety of miniature falls and cascades which 
add to the picturesqueness of the views. Yet this 
little streamlet — which, if there ever were any 
fairies, must have been a favorite resort of theirs in 
the times gone by, when they made merry in the 
adjacent pastures or rested in the embowering for- 
ests — runs several paper mills, and offers fine sport 
for the angler. There' is an old ruin on the margin 
of this fairy-like streamlet, which is pointed out to 
strangers as the " Monastery of the Wissahickon," 
and it was built by and occupied (a good many years 
ago) by monks of the Trappist order, I believe. The 
viaduct, too, a triumph of civil engineering, is an 



object of interest in the drive along the river. Dur- 
ing the drive, high up on the mountain-side is dis- 
covered the gigantic statue of an Indian warrior in 
all the imposing glory of paint and feathers. This 
statue, which, I understand, is made of wood encased 
in tin, and colored, is erected on a spur of the moun- 
tain, near the entrance of a cave wherein the Indians 
held their last conference preparatory to removing 
further toward the setting sun, in compliance with 
their treaty, which tradition says was negotiated here 
also. 

While the seat of the provisional government was 
in Philadelphia, Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
and John Randolph, Attorney-General, resided in 
Germantown. 

Dr. Pastorius, the founder of Germantown, con- 
tracted with the Quaker leader for six thousand 
acres of land ; but on surveying the tract sold him 



for that amount, he found it measured only five 
thousand seven hundred acres, and history records 
that Penn at once made good the deficiency. This 
took place in the year 1683. 

Another interesting item to be gleaned from the 
local annals is that the place was a favorite residence 
of several professors of the mysterious science of 
prophecy. There was one styled a "magus," or 
"diviner," who evidently exercised (or exorcised) 
much influence over his credulous fellow-townsmen. 
One chronicle says: "Germantown was certainly 
very fruitful in credulity, and gave support to some 
three regular professors in the mysterious arts." 
So late as the middle of the last century this custom 
survived, and the "old" people will even now tell 
some most amusing stories illustrative of the mys- 
terious art. As children, they were afraid to pass 
after nightfall a certain house on Main Street (the 



THE ALDINE. 
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SAVED AND LOST. 



present site of one of the finest edifices in the 
vicinity), because one of the professors dwelt there, 
and would send out toads and snakes to trouble 
them. -- Chandos Fulton. 



THE CROSS AMID THE SEA. • 

In none of the many images employed to depict 
the influence of religion upon the soul and the life, 
has a more effective fitness ever been shown, than 
in that which represents the World as a mad, raging 
sea, bursting in threatening fury upon and around 
those battling with it, — and the Cross, standing in 
its midst, as the one hope and refuge toward which 
all eyes should look and all arms should strain, with 
full confidence that, once fairly having laid hold 
upon it, neither wind nor wave can thereafter have 
power to sweep away to destruction. Neither the 



eye nor the mind tires of dwelling upon this image, 
when artistically presented ; and very finely is the 
story told, in two phases, in the pair of companion- 
pictures here given — "The Helping Hand," and 
" Saved and Lost." 

In the first illustration we have all the conditions 
before noted: the firm-set cross of stone, worn 
but unharmed by the storms of ages ; the mad sea 
beating around it with no power to work it serious 
ill ; and two who have sought it as a refuge, with 
what result is not as yet foreshadowed. The one has 
hold upon the cross — may be considered in safety; 
the other is yet amid the waves, though not beyond 
hope ; and' it is the " helping hand " of the one com- 
paratively or assuredly in safety, stretched down and 
grasping the one still in peril, by the waist, to lift 
her to the same place of vantage, — that gives title 
to the picture, which can not be too often or too 



closely studied as a reminder of the most important 
interest of humanity. Much sadder is the other pic- 
ture; for the sea yet rages on, though the cross 
still stands proudly triumphant; and while she of 
the helping hand in the former is so closely clasp- 
ing the sacred emblem that there can be no fear of 
her losing hold upon it, to the end,— alas! the fate 
of the other is only too plainly and too sadly told by 
the one stiffened hand yet remaining above the mad- 
dened waters which have whelmed the poor strug- 
gler once half-rescued. Equally well is the great 
truth conveyed in both these noble pictures, whose 
mission is deeply moral and religious as well as 
thoroughly artistic. And well is it for us occa- 
sionally to turn aside from the brighter and more 
alluring things of the world (pictorially as Avell as 
verbalty), in deference to and ear-nest consideration 
of those which do not end with the mere mortal life. 



